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POPULATION ESSAY CON 
AWARDS FOR THE YEAR 1951 
The 6th Annual Award of Rs. 800/- for the Population 
Essay Contest for 1951 was a dual one, which went to Shri 
Bidhi Singh, M.A., of Mandi ( Himachal Pradesh ) and 
Mr. P.C. Gupta. M.A., of Allahabad. 
The Essays received are given below in order of merit : 
1. Backward Children of our Population, by 
Bidhi Singh. M. A., Mandi ( Himachal Pradesh ) 
z. India’s Population Problem and a Way Out, by 
P. C. Gupta, M. A., Allahabad. 
3. Our Teeming Millions, by Prof. R. V. Rao, M.A., 
Ph.D., Hyderabad-Deccan. 
How to solve the problem of India’s increasing 
population (as viewed by an Indian familywala), 
by Mahesh Chand, M. A., Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. (In Hindi ) 
Population, by Triloki Nath Agarwal, M. A., 
Dhampur (Bijnor ) 
Philosophical Aspect of the Problem of the 
Population in India, by U. M. Narayan Rao, 
Meerut Cantt. 
India’s Population Problem, by Raj Nath Agar- 
wal, Moradabad. 
Population, by N. L. Mukherjee, Allahabad. 
Control of Population (Abadai ki Samasya), by 
Suresh Chandra Gupta, V. &. P.O. Karaura. 
( Dist. Bulandshahr ) {In Hindi ) 
Economic effects of postponement of Marriage, 
Education for Parent-hood and Saving Money 
towards the costs of raising children, by 
Ajit Kumar Chatterjee, Karol Bagh, Delhi. 
11. Problem of the Uprooted Population of India, 
by Staya Bhan Goel, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 


The Purpose of the Population Essay Contest is to deepen the 
friendship uniting the population of India, to help interest the population 
in libraries, to encourage improvement in their education and health to 
honour young leaders of thought who show ability to deal with the 
problems of population, and to give young people a challenging oppor- 
tunity for freedom of speech on the subject of population. 

Dr. R.K. Bhan, M.A., Ph.D., ( London ) of the Ministry of Finance, 
Government of India, New Delhi, who is the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which conducts the Contest ever since 1944. 

The Executive Committee is very much grateful to The Good 
Parents Fund created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., 
of Nutley, Newjersey (United States of America) for their donating the prize 
for the purpose of establishing cultural and friendly relations with India. 

' For copies of brochure in English & Hindi containing topics and 
complete information of Population Essay Contest ( 1952), Please address 
to the Editor, Indian Librarian. 
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PRINTING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


B. N. BANERJI, M.A., P. E. S., D.L,Sc. 
Librarian, Govt. Central Provincial Library, Allahabad. 


It is a common belief to-day that writing or printing was not known 
in ancient India. Many hold that the art of writing was unknown to us 
bcfore the 8th Century A.D. and printing was not in existence in India 
before 1400 A. D. In fact, in holding such view of the Western Scholars, 
though a few truth loving Indian Pandits have dared ignore these and to 
delve into the real facts. But unfortunately, even now many of our scho- 
lars attach too much importance to the Western opinions and any one who 
wants to refute them is often ridiculed. In fact, herein lies our greatest 
drawback, in the very system of education which makes us go to Max 
Muller, for instance, for our knowledge about the Vedas. Similarly many 
consider the stories of the flying Chariot of the Ramayana or the Agnibana 
( Bombs & gases )of the Mahabharata as Cock and Bull tales though these 
are appearing before us today rather too pertinently almost in the same vein, 
many of us are inclined to refer to books without reading them and would 
not easily believe in quotations from books whose only acquaintance for 
them is through renderings by foreign translators. 


In the circumstances, one who is anxious to trace the origin of prin- 
ting in India must go to the earliest of sources and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gaurishankar Hirachanda Ojha’s ‘‘Ancient Scripts’? and Nagendra Nath 
Basu’s *‘Indian Scriptology”’ could furnish the necessary material. 


Truly speaking, the histories of modern Indian printing do not contain 
exact details aboutthe origin of figure painting and printing in the anci- 
ent times. Ancient India, Babylonia, Chaldea, Syria, China and other 
civilized countries had seen the origin of inscriptions terracotta tablets 
and hieroglyphics but it is not clearly known if it were possible to preserve 
their likenesses. But it remains a fact that the very Ancient Aryan Hindus, 
the Babylonians and the Chaldeans knew the process of embossing raised 
and lowered figures on blocks of various sizes. 


Both the Eastern and Western Scholars now agree that the Chinese 
were the first to draw reversed pictures on wooden blocks and of arrang- 
ing these in a sequence so as to createa series of alphabets. (1.) The 
Europeans were absolutely ignorant of this art though the first printed 
book is known to have been published in 868 A.D. Dr. W. Hunmel at 


(1.) See on Page 34 
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the American Oriental Society said ‘‘ The earliest printed book can be 
dated the Diomand Sutra in the form ofa scroll was produced in 868 
A.D.” The subject of his discussion was ‘‘The Development of the book 
in China” (Indian P. E.N. 1941. P. 140.) 


This statement has not been accepted by the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. It says,-’’ From such evidence as we have it would seem that 
Europe is not indebted to the Chinese or Japenese for the Art of Block 
Printing with movable types.’’ But previous scholars have ungrudgingly 
accepted the originality of the Chinese mode of printing that was first 
practised. Some have even supposed that the knowledge of art was ori- 
ginally obtained from the Chinese ( English Cyclopaedia of Art and Science. 
Vol. III p. 476.) 


So it remains unbelievable that with such a close cultural contact 
between China and India. We did not know the art of printing. I 
believe that the Chinese had learnt printing from India since India as a 
country was known to them long since and beginning with the Maha- 
bharata, many of our Sanskrit and Buddhistic books contain references to 
China. (2.) 


The Art of printing on silken and cotton cloth is very ancient in 
India, and there is hardly any occasion to doubt the prevalence of wearing 
cloth stamped with the names of gods and goddesses. The reference to a 
book written on the paper is also very ancient, (3.) and though no direct 
and precise mention of the existence of a printed book is available in this 
country, it is to be hoped that very s»on researches will reveal that printing 
was first known in India. 


It has already been mentioned that the art of engraving on stone and 
other metallic blocks was known much earlier in India. The Rig Veda 





(1.) As many another matter this light (printing) too originated from the 
East; for it is the Chinese who had anticipated the occidental discoverer by centu- 
ries both in a wholesome woodcut reproduction known as Block Printing as also in 
movable types called typography. Printing as on paper and other materials in that 
great country was being done during the Han dynasty of kings between 221 B.C. 
and 201 B.C. and the practice continued ever since. - ‘‘ ddvancement of Knowledge 
hy Writing and Printing’, by S.C. Guha in J. H.B. U. 6: 567 

Between 950-930) B.C. a certain Minister named Mangtao had invented prin- 
ting in China ( Viswa Kosh ). 


(2.) Sorensen’s Index to Mahabharata pp. 175-176. The Chinese brought pre- 
sents at the Rajasuya Sacrifice of Yudhishthira. On the way from Himalaya to 
King Subahu, the Pandavas crossed the country of the Chinas - Kalidasa (in Sakuntala) 
Kautilya, milinda P-anho, Asvaghosha. 


In chinese the general term used for India is Tienchu. The earliest use of 
Shentu was made by the Chinese envoy Chang Kian (B.C. 123) 


The earliest story of Sino Indian Contact is connected with the Emperor 
Hien Wu (140-80 B.C.) of the early Han dynasty. We read that about BC. 181 
an image of some deity was secured in Central Asia and brought to China. It is 
said to have been brought by a Victorious General from a Hun Chieftain, who was 
in the habit of worshipping it. This image was indeed one of Buddha - Giles Confu- 
cianism and its Rivals, Hibbert lectures. ( pp. 100-20 ) 


(3.) It is stated on p. 144 in the Prachin Lipimala of Gaurishanker Hirachand Ojha 
thatin 327 B.C. when Alexander the Great had encamped here one of his followers 
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tells us of the ‘Mudra’ though what concerns us most is ifthe ancient 
literature of our land records the process of imprint from the Mudra’s. 
Surely we are acquanited with the usage of ‘Namavali’ and of the currency 
of printing various designs on the bodies of Vaishnavas since these are 
quite ancient processes. One of the meanings of the ‘Mudra’ is to hold 
on the human body the imprints of God’s missilies etc. These impresses 
are borne to evoke the pleasure of Hari ( God) since the impressions of 
fish, tortoise, etc, and disc and other weapons suggest devotion to God 
(Hari). The author of the Smritis says that before worshipping Hari 
( God ) it is essential to balm both the arm-head with the figures of conch 
shell and disc otherwise the worship would not be fruitful, (4.) 


The Garuda Purana says that only the pure persons are entitled to 
observe all sacred ceremonies but no body can become pure without the 
marks of missilies etc., on him. (5.) 


It is mentioned in the first part of Padma Puran that conch shell and 
disc are the most favourite tokens of Hari and the man who does not wear 
these marks losesall religions and goes to perdition. (6.) 


The Gotamiya tantra also enjoins the wearing of the Mudras. Not 
only the Smritis and Puranas but even the Vedas lay down the nece- 
ssity of wearing conch shell marks during the invocation of Vishnu. For 
example See foot notes. (7 & 8.) 


In ‘Mudra Rakshasa Play’ the word Mudra has been used more than 
once to denote printing; we find in the first act Anaya mudraya mudrainam 
which means that print with this die. Here the sense is the same as conve- 
yed by the English word ‘‘Seal.’’ In the fifth Act we fined Agrihita Mudrah 
Katakannish Kramasi—Here of course the word Mudra has been used to 
mean Passport. As such it becomes clear from the aforesaid quotation 
that the natives of our soil knew the art of printing through blocks. Hen- 
ce, it remains almost unbelievable that knowing such an art, the people 
were unwilling to use them for their convenience while the tantras clearly 
refer to it thus:-Mudralipih Shilpalipilipirlekhanisambhava, Gundika Ghuna- 
samphuta lipayah panchadha Smritah. ( Varahi Tantra). 


So the scripts are of five types - first is mudralipi i.e., printing type 
or script. It has further been mentioned in the Mundamala tantra that 





had declared that paper was manufactured out of cotton in India and the art of 


war was noted down on it by him also on p. 367 Max Muller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature. 


(4.) Ankitah Shankhachakrabhyam ubhayorbahu mulayoh samarchayedharim 
nityam nanyatha Pujanam Bhawet. 


(5.) Sarva Karma Vikarashcha Shuchinamevachoditah Shuchitvamcha vijaniyanma- 
diyayudha dharanat. 


(6.) Shankha - Chakra-dibhishchihnair Viprah Priyatamairhareh Rahitah dhar- 
mebhyo prachyuto narakamvrajet. 


(7.) Dhritordhapundrah Kritachakradhari Vishnuparam dhyayatioy yo Mahatma. 
Smarena Mantrena Sadahridi Sthitam Paratparam Yanmahatomahantam. (Yajur Veda 
Kathashakha). 


(8.) Ebhirvaya murukramasya chihnairankitaloke shubhaga bhavema. Tadvishnoh 
paramam padam ye gachchanti Lanchchita. ( Atharva Veda ). 
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whatever is written by pen, printed by dies or drawn by an artist are 
always acceptable and readable. (9.) 


In spite of such unequivocal proof, nothing can be more regrettable 
for us than to refuse to accept that printing was in Vogue in ancient 
India. Many can, however say that Tantra is a modern literature— per- 
haps composed after the art of printing was known. Yet not all the 
Tantra literature is modern and some portions of it are easily repetitions 
of earlier books. In fact the Tantras are basically Vedic in their origin, 
and even if we cannot fix as yet the exact dates of the Tantric literature it 
remains a fact that the earlier books referred to in the Tantras were com- 
posed much before the art of printing. 


A Western Scholar Arthur Avalon ( Sir John Woodroffe ) writes as 
follows in this connection. ‘‘Whatever be the date of the first appearance 
of specially Tantric doctrines, which owing to progressive nature of its 
developments, may never be ascertained it will be probably found, upon 
a profounder inquiry into the subject than has been hitherto made, that 
the antiquity of Tantra has been much under estimated. This, however, 
does not mean that all the current Tantras, or all their contents, are of 
great antiquity. Comparatively modern Tantras may, however, be based 
on older versions now lost. The following remarks of Prof. Heyman 
Wilson have a bearing on this point, both as the general question of the 
antiquity of the Hindu sastras and that of the Tantra, if as commonly 
done, the date of the latter is to be fixed with reference to the alleged 
date of the Puranik period, which according to general European views, 
precedes them. ‘‘It is, therefore, as idle as it is irrational to dispute the 
antiquity or the authenticity of the great portion of the contents of the 
Puranas in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial evidence of 
the prevalence of the doctrine, which they teach, the currency of the 
legends which they narrate; and the antiquity of the institutions which 
they describe, at least three centuries before the Christian era. But the 
origin and developments of these doctrines, traditions and institutions 
were not the work of a day, and the testimony which establishes their 
existence three centuries before Christianity carries it back to an anti- 
quity that is probably not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, ins- 
titutions or beliefs of the ancient world.” 


The Sastras also substantiate the opinion of Avalon. We can here. 
only enumerate the evidence briefly. All the Vedas beginning from the 
Rig Veda carry the influence of Tantra. Those who have read the Rig 
Veda must have noticed the mention of Shakti there while Tantras to 
take Tara to bethe greatest Shakti and the second of the ten mahavidyas. 


According to the Tantras the fusion of Shiva and Shakti lead to the 
creation of the universe. The Rig Veda too contains the names of Kali, 
Tara and such other eight goddesses of Shakti. The Devi Sukta of the 
Rig Veda (10.125) is a peer of the Shakti just as the Chandi of the 
Markandeya Purana. The Rudra of the Rig Veda is the only another 





(9.) Lekhanya likhitam Vipraicmudrabhirankitamchayat, Shilpadirnirmat ychcha 
pathyam dharyamcha Sarvada. 
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name of Shiva. So writes Prof. Macdonell in his ‘History of Sanskrit 
Literature.’ (p.81). The Euphemistic Epithet of Shiva (auspicious ) al- 
ready applied to him in the Rig Veda, and more frequently though not 
extensively in the younger Vedas became his regular name in the Post 
Vedic period. 


The word Shiva occurs in 10/92/9 of the Rig Veda. The Purusha and 
Prakriti of the Sankhyas are but other names of Shiva and Shakti with the 
only difference that Prakriti is inanimat. Another name of Shakti is 
oe _ Inthe Sweta swataropanishad Prakrit is maya while Parameshwara 
is Mayin. 


In the Devi, Tripura, Annapurna and Dakshinamurti Upanishads 
the various names of Shakti are Kali, Karali, Durga, Annapurna, Haimavati, 
Uma, Amba, Ambika and Ambalika. Inthe Taittiriya Brahmin (1/6/10/4). 
Ambika has been called the sister of Rudra. In the Vajasaneyi Samhita of 
Yajur Veda (3/60/63) the different names given to Shiva are Tryamvak, 
Krittivasa and Pinakahasta. The Satapatha Brahmin contains eight names 
of Shiva, The Yajur Veda refers to several of them (11/1/22). For 
these reasons it has been maintained in the Kularnava Tantra that the 
Tantras are mostly Vedatmakam. The following quotation ‘“Tasmadved- 
atmakam Shastram viddhi Kaulatmakam priye”’ proves the truth that the 
Tantras are current from the times of the Rig Veda. Here in the Tantras 
it has been said that the printed words are readable and decisive, while my 
own conviction is that there was some modle of printing in ancient India 
and that the most ancient printed Indian text is somewhere extant and will 
be known to us some day or the other. 


The Pundits in India even now put much faith in manuscripts; for 
them the printed books has no special attraction. Such was because India 
being mainly a religious country, the sacred literatures were not printed, 
and even if it were so, the orthodox did not keep them in view of inac- 
curacies. So printing was not much in vogue and reprints were made only 
when the means of making these were absolutely pure and unadulterated. 
It remains true, however, that at that time there was no such method as 
the modren printing of turning out books wholsale for mass consumption. 
The Viswakosh, fo instance, unites as follows:- 


‘‘Previously except without the aid of manuscripts, it was not possible 
to know the various subjects through the medium of many books. It is 
heard that the Nalanda University had arranged for a huge inkpot to faci- 
litate the copying of manuscripts. This inkpot had several siphon like 
holes in which several authors dipped their pens as they took down from 
the dictation of one man reading out a famous book by this process, hun- 
dreds of students could make out large numbers of copies atonce.”’ 


“The scholars also, in view of the loss of time involved in reading 
selfwritten manuscripts, took great care to device ways and means of mak- 
ing several copies of a book quickly. Gradually, they came to arrange for 
the careful assembling of reversed alphabets on wooden or mud-blocks to 
which ink was applied for the purpose of making prints on paper or palm 
leaves. They also managed to improve upon the method by introducing 
means of correcting the mistakes In this way, gradually we came to cast 
blocks or to cut them out onpieces of burnt brick, copper, iron, brass and 
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lead. A specimen of such wooden die was discovered at Banaras during 
the reign of of Lord Hastings which led many people to hold that printing 
in ancient India was done by this method. But so far there is nothing to 
prove this beyond all shreds of doubt.” 


LIBRARY EXHIBITIONS ' 
KATE COPLAN, Chief, Exhibits and Publicity, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Today the most successful organizations everywhere are those which 
tell the world by every feasible means, especially pictorial presentation who 
they are, where they are, what they are doing, why they are doing it and 
how they are doing it. Librarians must learn to borrow a leaf from the 
notebook of business. It pays to advertise! If libraries are to serve asa 
truly constructive force in the community, then they must make more and 
more people aware of how the printed word can help them in their homes, 
in their jobs, with their educational and recreational problems — in 
short, with the daily business of living. 


Exhibits offer one of the best ways of promoting the library’s books 
and services. Within the building exhibition cases, bulletin boards, shelves 
and tables may become excellent channels of ‘‘propaganda.”’ But exterior 
show windows are far more important, because the chief aim is to carry the 
reading message to persons not already famillar with the library’s resources 
and potential usefulness. 


The purpose of library exhibits, of course, is to stimulate interest in 
books and reading, for reference and borrowing, and to show continually 
that books are related to every subject of publicinterest. Any such exhibit 
must show the definite relationship between books and the subject in 
question. 


Librarians who have no windows of their own are urged to go out 
into the heart of the town’s busiest district, and ask for the loan of good 
window space. Perhaps the leading grocer on the main street will lend 
his window for a week ortwo. As this will represent some sacrifice on 
his part, the librarian might show her appreciation by displaying some of 
her most tempting cook books, thus promoting not only her own books, 
but the grocer’s wares. 


In the spring a hardware proprietor might be induced to give up a 
show window temporarily to an exhibition of gardening literature. He 
will consent with alacrity if a collection of his garden implements can be 
included in the design, to add ‘“‘atmosphere.’”” When properly approached 
almost any shop owner, as a matter of self-interest, will be happy to fall 
in line with the library’splan, It is also well to keep in mind vacant stores 





1. This Paper was used at the Unesco Library Seminar, ‘The Role of Libraries 
in Adult Education’ at Malmo, Sweden from July 24 to August 19, 1950. 
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on busy streets. The owners or agents of these properties are likely to 
permit the use of these windows gladly, for attractive displays almost in- 
variably increase the chances of rental. 


Once the window space is definitely promised, there comes the ques- 
tion of what to put into it, and how to arrange the material to the best 
advantage. Cooperation is the key word of successful exhibits. The more 
people that can be interested in the project, the greater will be the degree 
of success attained. 


Some years ago Fortune Magazine carried an articleon show windows. 
It said, in part: ‘‘The average person passes the average window in about 
eleven seconds. Most display, then, has no choice but to leap out at you, 
but in the very act of teaping it must create the impression that it is dra- 
wing you to it.” 


The problem, then, is to make each library window so irresistible 
that passers-by, who read as they run, will come back for a second and a 
longer look. 


Ideas for exhibitions need not necessarily be original. Anyone onthe 
alert can discover a wealth of suggestions in books, newspapers and magazi- 
nes, on book jackets, in advertising and publicity journals. A casual walk 
down the street is apt to yield a number of effective ideas to workers with 
a seeing eye and a bit of imagination. 


First of all one must decide on the main theme of the display, then 
build around it. No matter whatthe subject emphasized, in the selection 
of books it is usually wise to include a varied collection of literature, so as 
to interest people of as many types and ages as possible. Colour is a valu- 
able element in any exhibit. When several tones are to be employed in 
the design, they must harmonize or contrast, but never clash. Artists and 
art students, teachers inthe community, hobbyists and collectors, may be 
persuaded to contribute ideas, time and material. The more she can get 
others to do, the less the librarian will need to do herself. Usually ready 
and willing allies in exhibits undertakings are the schools ofatown. They 
will gladly agree to do, class projects, book posters, show cards, perhaps 
cut-out letters for captions, and even simple wood fixtures. 


When choosing literature fora display care must be taken to select 
books that can be shown to advantage. Good, legible spines, attractive 
covers and illustrations, and clear print for easy reading, are all factors to 
be considered. 


Frequently the outer binding of a book may be shabby and dull but 
the frontispiece or an inside illustration may be gay and inviting. It is up 
to the librarian to emphasize the best points of a book when using it in an 
exhibit. 


Whenever practicable, related objects of interest may be borrowed 
for an exhibit, no matter what the subject featured. The articles will serve 
as attention-getters. If, for example, there is a woman in the neighbourhood 
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who has gone abroad and brought home distinctive ceramics of the country 
visited, she might lend them for a window on pottery. Or, if she has an 
assortment of picture postcards of scenic views and historic shrines, these 
might be borrowed for an exhibit featuring foreign travel. Such exhibits 
build goodwill. Not only will the lender be a library enthusiast for life, 
but so will her friends and all the members of her family, down to the last 
cousin, 


All borrowed items are a great rosponsibility. They must be handled 
with extreme care, protected from dust and fading, insured against fire and 
theft. Once the library has earned a reputation for handling articles with- 
out incident, even the most cautious individuals and groups will be ready 
to lend their possessions. 


In arranging material for a display, each item should be placed so 
that it may be plainly seen. Nv one piece should be permitted to obscure 
another. The more significant books should be displayed most strategi- 
cally but the entire exhibit must present a certain symmetry and balance. 
Simple designs are preferable, particularly for beginners. 


Every exhibit should have a backdrop that catches the eye. At 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore portable insulite (1) panels, 
reinforced with narrow wooden strips to keep them from warping, are 
employed as bait. Self-supporting on small wooden feet, they are covered 
with quick-drying water paint, and fitted with attractive books and 
related cardboard decorations. Three-dimensional cut-out letters, pain- 
ted to harmonize with the rest of the design, are carefully spaced out 
and measured for the caption, or message. An attempt is made to use 
psychology in determining colour combinations. During the warm wea- 
ther months the cool greens, blues, violets, grays and white, predo- 
minate. In the winter preference is given to the reds, yellows, oranges, 
etc. In so far as books are concerned, there is no colour problem. 
Books, like flowers, go well together, no matter what the diversity. 


In Baltimore, as elsewhere in the United States, librarians sometimes 
get discarded commercial cut-outs, cigarette ads, refrigerator ads and simi- 
lar cardboard display pieces from neighborhood stores. Some of these, 
with a little judicious doctoring, can be adapted admirably to library dis- 
plays. On one occasion the Enoch Pratt Library turned an attractive 
whisky cut-out, featuring a maj»r-domo in colourful colonial costume, into 
a decoration for a musical exhibit. Another time the cardboard figure of 
a young girl, designed to advertise a particular brand of salt, and with a 
box of salt under the right arm, was transformed into a library ‘‘reader”’ 
merely by substituting a book for the box of salt. 


Flimsy pamphlets, pictures and newspaper clippings should be rein- 
forced with cardboard before being placed in an exhibit, to prevent curling. 
Narrow white cotton tape may be used to tie books open. Rubber bands 
are bad for this purpose, because they are too conspicuous, and, also, be- 
cause they have a tendency tu break when hit by the sun. 





(1) A wood pulp substance sold by American lumber companies, similar to 
po tg but smoother and less absorbent: it takes paint and pins more 
readily. 
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To add interest to the whole, the display should be arranged at 
varying levels. Posters, picture maps, gloves, folders of illustrated data 
relating to the featured subject, bright paper jackets on ‘‘cdummy”’ books- 
that is, books worn out in service and discarded from the active collection- 
are welcome additions to any exhibit, not only for their utilitarian value, but 
for their touch of colour. 


When plans for a display are well under way, the necessary show cards 
should be made. A brief but interesting descriptive note should accompany 
each item requiring explanation. Visitors linger longer when there are 
notes to be read. Hand-lettered, professional-looking labels are better 
than typewritten ones, and the style should be neither “high-brow” nor 
“low-brow,” buta happy medium. It is to the average passer-by that the 
appeal, is addressed, and the information should be presented in simple 
form. 


When the job of arranging the exhibition material is actually begun, 
sufficient ‘‘white space,’’ to use the printer’s term, should be allowed and 
the individual pieces should be placed with that careful carelessness so 
productive of effect. For, if an exhibit looks crowded or disjointed, it will 
hardly attract attention, much less create interest, or stimulate the desire 
to read, which, after all, is the principal purpose of the exhibit. 


After a window display has been completed, it should be examined in 
detail from the outside, for flaws. Perhaps a book is upside down, a label 
out of line, or an object off balance. Minor adjustments are almost 
always necessary. 


To the general passer-by, a window display represents a sampling of 
what the library has to offer him. Not infrequently one observes window 
exhibits that are distinguished only for lack of novelty, poor art and letter- 
ing, and uninteresting design. A window is like an individual. To 
be a success in life it must be friendly and appealing. It must have 
colour, balance, personality-even a sense of humour, on occasion. It 
must please before it can inform. Any window exhibit lacking in the 
qualities mentioned is doomed to failure. 


Seventeen years ago Baltimore’s new central library opened its doors 
to the public, its facade decorated with a dozen big show windows, in the 
manner of a department store. These windows were a revolutionary 
experiment on a grand scale, envisaged, when the structure was planned, 
by a librarian awake to the possibilities of visual education and the challe- 
nze of drimatizing literature to demonstrate how books tie up with practi- 
cally every community interest and activity. 


Many sceptical persons throughout the library world questioned the 
wisdom of the plan. Was it feasible, was it sensible, they wondered for a 
public library to undertake such an ambitious exhibits programme. Since then 
all doubts have been laid to rest. ‘‘The show windows of Baltimore,’ as 
one writer has called them, are favourite disseminators of information, a 
living testimonial to a pioneer’s prophetic judgment. The displays are 
changed every three weeks, and almost invariably they create a demand for 
the books exhibited. Frequently they bring into the building book 
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borrowers who never before had set foot in it. Sometimes months 
after a display has been dismantled-indeed, one might say years, for only 
last month there was an inquiry concerning a display held fourteen years 
ago — requests are received for the printed matter shown. 


What goes iuto the Pratt windows? Practically everything under the 
sun, atone time oranother. The library’s exhibits have ranged in theme 
from live bees to international friendship, from stories-in-stone to modern 
art, from the abacus to zoology. 


Nearly every phase of art, science, industry, business, social and civic 
problems and education, with emphasis on Baltimore’s accomplishments 
in these fields, has been touched upon. But emphasis is given, also, to 
world affairs, the United Nations, local and national events of importan- 
ce, birthdays of notables living or dead, worth-while books by local writers. 
In addition, private collections and travellig exhibitions are constantly 
drawn upon to promote reading, and to demonstrste in how many diversi- 
fied fields books can play a part. 


Baltimoreans of all ages and walks of life contribute to the Pratt’s dis- 
play programme. The list of lenders cooperating numbers inthe thousands 
and includes children in the kindergarten, as well as such international 
celebrities as H L. Mencken and the late Dr. Howard A. Kelly, pioneer 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


The same broad display principles which apply to windows also 
apply to cases, bulletin boards, and other exhibits. Questions of taste and 
balance, of intelligent orginization and interesting arrangement, of catchy 
captions and readable descriptive notes for items requiring explanation, 
enter into all types of exhibits. The display worker must be meticulous 
about details. Neatness is of paramount importance, and the “props’’- 
fixtures or devices by which the material is shown must always be as 
inconspicuous as possible. 


To cite one example of the lengths to which some workers go: 


In Baltimore, Pratt librarians attach cut-out letters to the backdrops 
by means of small or regular-size pins, depending on the letter thicknesses. 
And, so that the shiny pinheads will not be a distracting influence, 
stealing attention from the exhibit proper, they touch them up with mat- 
ching paints. At times hundreds of pins are so treated, in a single display. 


A strip of tape placed ona book to hold it open at a given page 
must never be an inch and a half from the outer edge at the top, and one 
inch from the edge at the bottom. This makes for an appearance of 
sloppiness, which cannot be tolerated. If two adjoining books are placed 
at an angle, on metal book supports bent to a given level, one shonld never 
be half an inch higher than the other. It is well to aim for perfection, 
even though there is little prospect of achieving it. The librarian respon- 
sible for a display is usu:lly his or her own severest critic. 


Frequently ready-made exhibits are available for borrowing with a 
minimum of effort and labour on the part of the library. Among sources 
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for these in the United States are schools and colleges; art and science 
museums; government bureaux; industries labour unions; travel agencies 
and collectors. 


In Baltimore it is the practice to have book exhibits connect with 
various adult education programmes. To name but a few to which the Pratt 
in recent months has sent book displays: child care and training centers; 
church conferences; a United Nations Symposium, a leadership forum, 
conducted by the Junior Association of Commerce; family affairs institutes; 
film forums; an inter-racial fellowship programme. 


Granted that effective exhibits require considerable time, effort, and 
in some cases, money, they are well worth it. Every moment and penny 
spent on their planning and preparation may be regarded as a sound 
investment likely to pay rich dividends in added public interest and ex- 
panded usefulness of the library’s colleclection. Itis the firm belief of 
this prejudiced writer that visual education, as a device for fostering 
adult education, has no superiors and few equals. 


A SCHEME FOR CO-OPERATION 
Among Technical Libraries in India 


P. K. SARKAR, B.A., A. L.A. 
Chartered Librarian, Central Board of Irrigation, Simla. 


Co-operation is the panacia for all the ills facing the world today, 
and the library profession has not lagged behind in deriving benefits from 
it. On the International level, library co-operation dates back to the per- 
iod beginning with the close ofthe first World War, when the League of 
Nations set up the Institut de Co-operation Intellectuelle. This body 
gathered infermation regarding the centres in different countries, through 
which location of books could be obtained. The work has been continued 
by the International Federation of Library Association, better known as 
IFLA, which has created Pret International, an International Clearing 
House for printed matter. It has framed rules and application forms, and 
carried co-operation among interested countries by entrusting the liaison 
work to a central library in each country. In recent times, after the 
Second World War, the UNESCO has entered the field of International 
Library Co-operation. It is rendering valuable he:ps to libraries all over 
the World by such co-operative efforts as the issue of Book Coupons and 
the publication of a Library Bulletin. While the former has made the 
purchase of foreign publications easy, by making the machinery of Inter- 
national payment more flexible, the latter, by publishing lists of disposals 
and want lists, has made International exchange of publications practica- 
ble. Coming now to individual countrics, in U.S.A. they have got what 
is called the Farmington Plan, which is a co-operative effort to effect 
economy in the purchase of foreign publications, and to mobilise the book 
resources of the country to Research and development. In Engiand, 
before 1949, the National Central Library and the Regional Bureaux 
worked as liaison between the different libraries of the land. But towards 
the end of 1949, the Library Association sponsored a comprehensive 
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scheme of Library co-operation, under which four categories of libraries- 
the National libraries (British Museum Library, National Library of Scot- 
land, and the National Library of Wales), First line special libraries, 
Major Regional Reference libraries, and Lending libraries, would cover 
the need of the whole country. In India, where librarianship itself is in 
its infancy, co-operation among libr.ries is practically unknown, or very 
sparingly practised. Since the 30’s, the idea of co-operation seems to 
have been in existence in the mind of the leaders of Library profession 
in India. For, we find that in the different All-India Library Conferences 
resolutions were passed regarding the compilation of a Union Catalogue 
of periodicals, and a Compendium of the Scientific and technological 
pamphlets to be found in important Indian Libraries. But beyond 
these pious wishes co-operation between libraries did not take a practical 
shape in this country. 


It may be asked why the scheme is for Special libraries alone, why 
cannot we have a national scheme of co-operation, covering all the libraries 
of the land, special a: d otherwise. The reply is, time is not opportune. 
It does not do to simply chalk out a scheme; we must have the where- 
withal to implement it, and India, inspite of her vast resources, is not in a 
position to undertake schemes of such dimensions at present. Besides, 
libraries having affinity of subject interests are better able to derive the 
benefits of co-operation by spending the least, In India there are at 
present about a couple of dozen special libraries serving Medicine, Engi- 
neering, Chemical technology and the different branches of General 
Science. Undoubtedly there is much avoidable duplication of stock in 
these libraries, and there also remains much scope for improvement in 
service through co-operation. Many of these libraries are under-staffed, 
and some may be lacking in the essential reference tools. ‘The same books 
are being classified and catalogued in more than one libraries, Co-opera- 
tion therefore is a burning question for them. 


To make Co-operation among libraries a reality, the subject may 
be considered under the following heads: Rules and regulations, spe- 
cialisatien, acquisition, duplication, translation, and finance. 


Rules: In order to give effect to the seheme, there should be a 
body of rules governing the allocation of subjects to libraries, loan, 
finance etc. The rules may follow those framed by the IFLA and 
other bodies practicing library co-operation. But more important than 
these body of rules is the creation of a Governing Body. Naturally as the 
scheme ought to be sponsored by a Department of the Central Government 
( Most of the co-operating libraries being under them ), the Education De- 
partment of the Government of India appears to be the body most suitable 
for the responsibility. 


Specialisation: This depends upon the subject interest of the existing 
libraries of the country. In case where there are more than one library 
specialising in a subject, the different subdivisions of it may be allocated to 
them, while a single library specialising in a subject may be left to continue 
to do so. Under the Farmington Plan they have divided the libraries in 
U.S. A. into as many as 750 subject groups. Though this has its advan- 
tages, from the point of view of India where the libraries are very few, such 
an allocation is impracticable. 
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Some of the existing special libraries in India are enumerated below, 
to show how they may join in avoiding duplication. Among medical libra- 
ries, the following may be mentioned: 


Library of the Director-General, Health Services, Delhi. 
Malaria Institute Library, Delhi. 

Hoffkine Institute Library, Bombay. 

Library of the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 
Central Drug Research Institute Library, Lucknow. 
Library of the Institute of preventive medicine, Guindy. 
Central Research Institute Library, Kasauli. 

Indian Council of Medical Research Library, Kasauli. 
Library of the All-India School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta. 

Nutrition Research Institute Library, Coonoor. 


CONAMPWN 


= 


To ensure entire coverage of the field of Medicine, and to avoid dupli- 
cation, libraries under 2-4 may specialise in Pathology, those under 5-6 in 
Therapeutics, those under 7-9 in Public Health, those under 9-10 in 
Hygiene, while the Library of the Director, General, Health Services may 
stock books on Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Gynacology and any other 
subjects not touched by the rest of the libraries. But this does not mean that 
libraries under 2-4, for instance, should all have the same books. Malaria 
Institute Library may specialise in Ento mology, and Malaria; Hoffkine 
Institute Library in Plague and allied diseases; while the Library of the 
School of Tropical Medicine may generally contain books on Tropical 
diseases. 


Similarly the resources of the existing special libraries may be pooled 
to the common benefits, by making definite libraries responsible for parti- 
cular branches of the Scientific and Technological sul jects. For example, 
while the Central Board of Irrigition may be allocated Hydrology, Irriga- 
tion and Navigation, the library of the Power Wing of the Central Water 
and Power Commission may be entrusted the subjects Electrical and Me- 
chanical engineering; the libraries of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and Indian Agricultural Research, between them, may specialise 
in books on Agriculture, the library of the Indian Forest Research Institute 
is to be the custodian of all the books on Forestry, and the library of the 
Survey of India to look after Geodesy atid allied subjects. As regards publi- 
cations on Pure Science, the responsibility is to be distributed between the 
Libraries of the National Physical Laboratory, National Chemical Labora- 
tory and those of the Geological, Zoological, and Botanical Surveys etc. 


Acquisition: Co-operation entails special responsibilities to member 
libraries, which must generally acquire materials not by selection but en 
masse, and sometimes must also go in for old and rare publications. Even 
if purchase by selection is resorted to in case of foreign publications, the 
financial implications will be more serious than under the existing circum- 
stances. This is especially so where there is only one library devoted to a 
subject, as the onus of purchase of the whole literature on the subject falls 
on that Library. In such cases, Government libraries may by able to bear 
the burden. But for other libraries, there should be a central pool to which 
the affected libraries may look for re-imbursing a part at least of their extra 
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expenses, To effect economy, the libraries need not buy all the foreign 
~publications‘on a‘subject, but they must decide which of the publications 
will be worthwhile. For this, they will have to depend on some agencies 
in foreign countries. 


Duplication: Although under the rules, duplication of stock is dis- 
couraged, it is not altogether ruled out. Certain reference books will have 
to be provided in almost all libraries, and some standard publications ancil- 
lary to the subjects of specialisation may also be duplicated. But the co- 
operating libraries should follow the rules of Specialisation in regard to the 
purchase of books as faithfully as is consistent with the efficiency of service. 
There must also be some duplicate stock, acquired by these different libra- 
ries before the scheme comes into operation, unless ( as will be preferred ) 
they agree to transfer them to the respective libraries of Specialisation. 


Translation: Under the scheme, each co-operating library will recei- 
ve more numerous foreign publications than at present. This involves bet- 
ter facilitles for translation of these materials. In some departments un- 
der the Government of India, linguists are available, e.g., in the All-India 
Monitoring Office (under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting ) 
and the Defence Ministry. Halps may be sought from either or both of 
these departments, and as the Central Gvernment is expected to patronise 
the scheme, there is no reason why the work should not be undertaken by 
both of these departments. If need be, payment for this extra work may 
be made out of the common pool. 


Finances: Co-operation between libraries is expected to effect eco- 
nomy, and this especially so as the sphere of activities will be limited to 
only Special libraries. Also, at the initial stage at least, the expenses may 
be kept down by eschewing such co-operative efforts as the compilation of 
a Union Catalogue, the creation of a Clearing house etc., although the 
facilities for reproduction of printed matter will be available, as Photostat 
and Microfilm michineries are available in some of the co-operating 
libraries, as in the Central Board of Irrigation. The absence of such tools 
as the Union Catalogue, has usually an adverse effect on the Co-operating 
libraries, but the special libraries will not be much handicapped thanks to 
the existence of such UNESCO bibliographical aids as the ‘‘Union Cata- 
logue of Periodical publications in the libraries of south Asia,’’ and ‘‘Bib- 
liography of Scientific publications of South Asia.’’ Besides, printed 
catalogues of some co-operating libraries, and Abstracts and monthly lists 
of accessions of others will be a valuable aid. Even so, the scheme of 
co-operation will require some funds, Items of expenditure will consist 
of postage, translation work, purchase of more foreign publications etc. 
To help the co-operating libraries, especially non-government technical lib- 
raries, with finance there should be a Central Pool. This is to be created 
by funds earmarked by the Central government. The exact extent of this fund 
can only be decided when the details of the scheme are worked out. But 
it can be said with confidence that a modest begining can be made with a 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 5000/- per annum. The Farmington Plan, 
which caters to all the U.S.A. libraries, coald be given a practical shape 
in 1948 by a grant of 15,000 dollars from the Carnegie Corporation, and 
this sum was estimated to finance the central administration of the Plan 
upto the end of 1950. 
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_ _ Considering this, it would seem that Rs. 5000/- per annum was too 
big a sum for the Special libraries In‘ India. But under the Fat ington 


Plan, no libraries get a subsidy, as is proposed in our scheme, for the pur- 
chase of books. 


The overall benefits from the system will more than compensate for 
the probable expenditute and extra services that the co-operaiion among 
libraries may call for. It is therefore hoped that the idea of a co-operat- 
ing Special Libtaries system will have the ‘sympathetic consideration that 
it deserves of both the authorities and librarians of India. 


VISVA-BHARATI LIBRARY 


BIMAL KUMAR DATTA, M. A., Dip., Lib. (Cal. ) 
Assistent Librarian, Central Library, Visvabharati University 


Visva-Bharati Library one of the premier libraries of modern India has a 
very interesting story of its growth and origin. As milk comesinthe 
breasts of the mother before the childbrith likewise the collection of books 


for the library started long before the idea of Visva Bharati University has 
originated. 


The institution was started very humbly as the Poet’s school in 1901 
when he made his first experiments with a school for the young children. 
Poet Tagore disliked the then form of education-joyless sterotyped. The 
new school was a challenge to that system. 


The name of the institution was Bramhacharyasrama as its ideas 
were deeply influenced by the ancient Indian Tapovanas or Ashramas. 
The Visvabharati Library was started then in 1901, as the library of 
Bramhacharyasrama with the rich collection of books of Poet Tagore’s 
own library. 


The growth of the library increased gradually with the growth of 
the ‘poet’s school’ with an Eastern University. So it will not be out of 
place to say a few words about the gradual growth of the institution as a 
whole. In 1919 the Research Department (Vidya-Bhavana), the Depart- 
ment of Music and Dancing (Sangit- Bhavana), College (Siksha-Bhavana) and 
the Department of Fine Arts (Kala-Bhavana) were opened just prior to the 
Rabindranath’s post-war visit of Europe in 1920. On his return from 
Europe Visvabharati was formally inaugurated on December 21, 1921, and 
the following new departments were added :— China-Bhavana forthe Sino- 
Indian Studies, Hindi-Bhavana for the post graduate research in Hindi, 
Rabindra Bhavana, a‘museum and centre of research of Poet’s literature, 
Deenabandhu Bhavana named after the late C.F. Andrews for Western and 
Chirstain studies. Vinaya~Bhavana, the Teacher’s Training Institution is 
avery recent extension. 
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The present two storeyed Central Library building was formerly an 
hut with a Central big room and two anti chambers. These two chambers 
were used as the studies of Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri and Sri Hsricharan 
Banerjee. The library was practically housed in a single room which at 
present is used as one of the office rooms of the library. 


Uptill it was known as the Bramhacharyasrama library but in 1922 
ittook its new name-Visvabharati Library. In 1949 the centralization of 
the Visvabharati Library became complete. From then onwards it is known 
as the Visvabharati Central Library with six branches or departmental libra- 
ries attached. They are Cheena-Bhavana, Kala-Bhavana, Hindi-Bhavana, 
Vidya-Bhavana, Vinaya-Bhavana and Sriniketan libraries. The Rabindra- 
Bhavan has its own library but itis mere a museum than a library. All 
these departmental libraries are directly under the control ofthe Librarian, 
Central Library who is also helped by the Library Committee containing of 
the Heads of the Departments. Among the departmental libraries Cheena- 
Bhavan, Kala-Bhavan and Sriniketan libraries are very interesting and 
important. Cheena-Bhavana library has got a unique collection of very 
rare and original Chinese manuscripts which are not to be found elsewhere. 
The unique collection up to date as well as rare books and art journals 
both eastern and western in the Kala-Bhavan Library is an important 
section with a museum of art specimens attached with it. One of the 
interesting features of the Sriniketan library is its mobile section known 
as ‘Chalantika’. Formerly to create reading habit and book interest among 
the villagers it used to send through the village workers a good number of 
books to their respective villages in order to circulate them among the 
respective villages. In the last twenty years the travelling library is working 
with considerable success. Nearly all the villages have got their own 
libraries now. 


The most interesting feature of the Central library is its open-access 
system which permits the readers to go directly to the shelves and make 
a suitable choice. It is a very important and lucrative side of the library, 
no where to be found in India save Benaresand Allahabad. It is a great 
pleasure for the library-fans that the access to the library is not limited 
upto the card boxes. To select a book from the card is often difficult and 
sometimes boring. 


The V. B. Library started in 1921 with only 7,434 volumes but to- 
day is one of the richest libraries of our land with 2,16,123 volumes in 
stock. The foreign collection specially Chinese, French and German add 
considerable worth and importance tothelibrary. The Bengali manus- 
cript Section has 5,500 copies of rare and illustrated manuscripts. A de- 
tailed list of them is going to be published very soon. 


The Library formally being the organ of the International University 
was loved and respected the world over as a result the authorities used to 
receive a very good number of books as presents for the library. Beside 
the earmarked amount in the Budget for the purchase of books and jour- 
nals the sympathetic and generous public out of their sincere and deep 
respect for the institution help the library considerably with the presenta- 
tions of their own collection. Prof. Humayun Kabir’s presentation of his 
library is a recent notable addition. 
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The Juvinile sectionis of special interest here. Elsewhere the child- 
ren are to be interested in reading books through extension services as 
story telling, cinema etc, But here the children have a special hobby in 
reading books and the issuing officer has to answer all sorts of questions to 
satisfy them and select books forthem. The ever increasing reading 
habit of the children’s of Santiniketan is a special noteworthy trait of the 
Ashrama. It is a great hope andit has a great future. 


‘‘{n order to bring a library into the fullest use, it is necessary that 
its contents should be clearly and specially brought to notice, otherwise it 
is difficult forthe ordinary man to find his way about them and the library 
is left asa city of vast accommodation that lacks sufficient means of commu- 
nication.”’ ‘To put the words of Poet Tagore into action the library offer 
full facilities to the readers by extensive publicity service. Towards the 
end the library regularly display the covers and jackets with a systematic 
classified list un a public notice board and publish the names of the new 
additions in the monthly bulletin of the institution. Visvabharati library 
used to get nearly 500 periodicals published at home and abroad. As it 
is not possible for the readers to read all the articles published, the 
display of the selected and classified list of the important articles isa 
regular feature of the !ibrary. ; 





QUOTES 


THE BOOK 


What a work of manis the book. How it towers above other achieve- 
meats, themselves towering. Nothing marks man off from the brute quite 
as sharply as does the book. Nothing establishes his kinship to God as 
clearly as does the book. The book husbands man’s good and guarantees 
him against loss. It accepts the past and rejects the status guo. Not one 
of man’s majestic thoughts will die, for the book will nurture it and keep 
it alive through the generations. Not one of man’s noble glimpses of 
beauty will fade, for the book will guard it against the encroachments of 
ugliness. Man pushes aside a bit of the encircling darkness and the book 
holds the light that islet in. Not one of man’s dreams of justice and help- 
fulness will die away. It will live on from the pages of the book. The 
book catches man at his highest and will not let him sink in the scale. 


By A, L. Crabb, Ed, Peabody, Jl. of Ed. 


RARE BOOK DEFINED 


People (librarian included) often wonder a book they have is rare or has a 
high value. It’s a difficult question to answer. Here are eight rules laid 
down by Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, when he was asked, ‘‘What makes a rare book?” 


(I) All books printed before 1600; American books before 1820. 
(2) Limited editions of 300 copies or less; autographed books, first edi- 
tions of significance. (3) Books of esthetic importance—fine printing, 
illustration or binding. (4) Books which cost more than $50. (5) Items 
of local or archival interest, including local fine press books. (6) Books 
containing fine plates or fragile makeup. (7) Special collection volumes- 
unit acquisitions which need to be kept together. (8) Books with signifi- 
cant manusctipt or other materials laid or glued in. 


——From Michigan Library News. September, 1950. 
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The list of selected new publications is compiled with the assistance 
of the University Libraries, Bombay and Mysore; British Book News, Lon~ 
don; Library Review, Glasgow; Ontario Library Review, Toronto; Library 
Journal, New York; and the United States Quarterly Book Review. The 
Classification follows the third figure of the Standard (15th) Edition of 
Dewey’s Decimal Classification for libraries, and the Dewey number is given 
at the end of each entry. 


General Works 


A. L.A. Position Classification & Salary Administration in Libraries. 023 
Bombay Municipality. Bombay Municipal Libraries. 025 
S. A. L. A. Handbook of Librarianship in South Africa 020 
Library of Congress. Korea: An annotated Bibliography of Publications 

in Far Eastern Languages. 016 
Library of Congress. Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in The Library 

of Congress. 025 
Library of Congress. The Rare Books Division: A Guide to Its 

Collections & Services. 027 
Mearns, D. C. and Wright, M. The Library of Congress and Its Work; 

A Selection of Pictures with Descriptive Text 1950. 027 
Stewart, J.D. The Reference Librarian in University, Municipal & 

Specialised Libraries. 025 


Philosophy 


Bhave, V. Swarajya Shastra. 

Custance, J. Wisdom, madness and folly. 
Lewis, H. D. Morals and Revelation. 
Pitkin, W. B. The Art of Rapid Reading. 
Santayana, G. The Realm of Spirit. 
Walker, K. Venture with ideas. 


Religion 


Champion, S.G. & Short, D. Readings from World Religions. 
Dutt, K.G. Hindu Culture. 

Humphreys, C. Buddhism. 

Laing, S. Modern science and modern thought. 

Lloyd, M. E. Jesus, the Little New Baby. 

Sen, P. K. Biography of a New Faith. ( Vol. 1 ) 

Tritton, A.S. Islam: Belief and Practices. 


Sociology 


Bhatnagar, K. P. The Present Economic situation in India. 330 
Bowley, A. H. Everyday problem of the School Child. 370 
Chen, T. The International Law of Recognition. 341 
Dean, V. M. Europe and the United States. 327 
Graham, M. Human needs. 300 
India, Govt., of- Planning Commission: The First Five Year Plan 1951. 338 
Joad, C.E.M. The Pleasure of Being Oneself. 304 
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BOOK: SELECTION GUIDE 


Kothari, S. India’s Emerging Fortign Policies. 

Moore, B. Soviet Politics - The Dilemma of Power. 

Salamat Ullah. Examinations in India, their defects & remedies, 
Savkar, D.S. Modern economic development of great powers. 
Sen, A. K. The Islamic State and other political essays. 
Srinivasan, M, N. Hindu Law in Bharat. 

Unesco. Trade Barriers to Knowledge. 

Unesco. & I. B.E. Compulsory Education and its Prolongation. 


Language 


Baugh, A.C. A History of the English language, 

Black, M. Language and Philosophy. 

Freeman, W. A Concise dictionary of English idioms. 

Jones, F. How we speak. ( Pronunciation ) 

Witherspoon, A. M. Common errors in English and how to avoid them. 


Natural Science 


Bacon, J.S.D. The Science of Heredity. 

Bronowski, J. The Common sense of Science. 

Busvine, J. Insects and Hygiene. 

Child, V.G. Social Evolution. 

Dingle, H. (ed. ) A Century of Science, 1851-1951. 
Finar, I. L. Organic Chemistry, 

Gaynor, F. (ed. ) Pocket encyclopaedia of Atomic Energy. 
Glasstone, S. Source book on Atomic Energy. 

Hewker, L.E. Physiology of fungi. 

Heath, A. E. Scientific thought in the 20th Century, 
Hood, P. Observing the heavens. 

N. P. L. Jubilee Book of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Nicholson, E. M. Birds and Men. 

Smart, E.H. Advanced dynamics, 2vols. 

Stamp, L.D. The earth’s crust. 

Synge, J. L. Science: sense and nonsense. 

Wilson, W. The Microphysical World. 


Useful Arts 


Agrawal, A.N. Indian Agriculture & its problems. 
Atkinson, A.D. S. Modern fluorescent lighting. 
Bennett, B. A. Guide to professional nursing. 
Bowley, A.H. The Natural development of the child. 
Ede, C. The Art of the book. 

Gray, E. Diseases of poultry. 

Hauser, G. Look younger, live longer. 

Patrie, A. How to help your child grow up. 

Raina, B. L, Introduction to malaria problem in India. 
Spotts, M.F. Design of machine elements. 

Sykes, E. Food, farming and the future. 

Wymer, N. Village life (a history ). 
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Fine Arts 


Buchanan, A. Film-making from script to screen. 791 
Cory, H. BE. The significance of Beauty in Nature and Art. 701 
Dimmaggio, J. Baseball for everyone. 796 
Douglas, W.O. Of Men and Mountains. 796 
Fanstone, R. M. A Guide to colour photography. 778 
Hartnoll, P. (ed ) Oxford Companion to the Theatre. 792 
Herbert, W.A.S. Caricatures and how to draw them. 741 
Kuck, L.E. The Art of Japanese gardens. 712 
Kam Gopal & Dadachanji, S. Indian Dancing. 792 
Read, H. Art and the evolution of man. 701 


General Literature 


Anand, M. R. Seven Summers. 823 
Chattopadhyaya, S.C. The Deliverance. 823 
Chute, M. Shakespeare of London. 822 
Fueleep-Miller, R. Dostoevsky (a study ). 891 
Huthi Singh. Maura. 823 
Koestler, A. The Age of Longing. 891 
Lawrence, W. W. Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales. 821 
Leishman, J, B. The Monarch of Wit. 827 
Lucas, F.L. Literature and Psychology. 800 
Lynd. R. Essays on life and literature. 824 
Masters, J. Nightrunners of Bengal. 823 
Nicholson, N. William Cowper, 821 
Sewell, E. The Structure of the Poetry. 808 
Trilling, L, The Liberal Imagination. 804 
Williams, T. G.: English literature: a critical survey. 820 
Wodehouse, P. G. Bill the Conqueror. 827 


History and Travel 


Brodrick, A. H. Danger spot of Europe. ( West Germany ) 943 
Churchill, W.S. The Second World War, Vol. 4. 940 
Colvin, I. Chief of Intelligence. ( Admiral Canaris ) 940 
Crankshaw, E. Russia by daylight. ‘ 947 
Dallin, D. J. The New Soviet Empire. 947 
De Gaury, G. Rulers of Mecca. 953 
Edwards, T. Belgium and Luxembourg. 914 
Ghose, S.N. Cradle of the Clouds. 915 
Hancock, W. K. The History of Our Times. 907 
Kravchenks, V. I Chose Justice. 914 
Lewis, N. A Dragon Apparent: Indo China. 915 
Mellor, A. India since partition. 954 
Munshi, K. M. Somnath the Shrine Eternal. 913 
Ogrizek, D. The United States. 917 
Wooldridge, S. W. The Spirit and purpose of Geography. 910 


Bio h 
Brereton, G. Jean Racine. ry 928 
Douglas, D. English scholars, 1660-1730. ( new ed. ) 928 
Kraus, O. Albert Schweitzer: His Work and his philosophy. 926 
Sarkar, J. N. The life of Mir Jumla ( The General of Aurangzeb ). 920 
Taleyarkhan, I. J. Reminiscenses of a Judge. 923 
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REVIEWS 


WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT 1949-50. 


New York: United Nations. Department of Economic Affairs. 1951. 
247pp. 17/6. ( Selling Agent: Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi ) 


The present report covers the period from the beginning of 1949 to 
the middle of 1950, throwing light on two phases of economic develop- 
ments inthe world. The first phase saw “a recession in the United States 
and some intensification of the balance of payments difficulties of many 
countries.”” The second phase marked the economic recovery of the 
United States and an “‘alleviation of the balance of payments difficulties of 
the rest of the world.” The third phase reflecting the ‘‘economic impact” 
of the Korean War has not been dealt with, but the report gives enough 
material for ‘‘a review of the economic problems which are current in 
1951.” A most comprehensive review of world economic conditions as it 
is, it leads us through swiftly moving perspective of the recent history of 
economic developments. Daringly original in its unravelling of the major 
trends in domestic economy and international economic relations—trade 
and financial settlements, the dollar deficits, the currency devaluation, etc, 
the report is sure to grip the attention of those interested in world economic 
problems. For its objectivity and authentic erudition vitalized by the dy- 
namic sense of values of the Division of Economic Stability and Develop- 
ment in the Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations, it is 
bound to gain in universality. It is refreshingly informative. The lucid 
and minute interpretation of the economic problems that confront us today, 
makes the report highly welcome. 


The report covers a wide field. It opens with a review (in the first 
part) of economically developed private enterprise economies in the U.S., 
Western Europe, the U. K., Canada and Australia, of Centrally planned 
economies of Eastern Europe, of agricultural and industrial production and 
gross national product and inflationary pressures in Latin America and the 
Far East, Germany, Japan and China, and goes over, in the second part, 
to developments in international trade and changes in payments. The re- 
cent trends in different European countries have been dealt with in a 
remarkable manner. The post-war dollar deficits in international trade 
and the 1949 currency devaluations have been explained in the third part. 


It must be admitted that no better survey than the present report 
under review is available. It gives us a comprehensive knowledge of 
economic trends in the world. 


HINDU LAW IN BHARAT - 


Case Law brought up to January 1951: by M.N. Srinivasan. With a 
Foreword by The Right Honourable Dr. M.R Jayakar. Bangalore: 
Anandaram and Company. (Third Edition.) 574pp. Appendix XXXIVpp. 
Index of Cases XXXiipp. p. Rs. 20/-. 
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This new treatise on the Hindu Lawin Bharat is certainly highly 
readable and authoritative and hence indespensable for the practitioners. 
The statement of the law, as Dr. Jayakar says, is clear, brief and definite. 
The rulings. incorporated in the book, are well selected and represent the 
latest viewpoint of the high courts, the Supreme Court and the Privy Coun- 
cil. Even the practices prevalent in the Indian States have not been 
ignored. The author’s ‘original and suggestive comments” enhance the 
importance of the treatise. His ‘‘independent snd thoughtful” criticism 
of various rulings shows that the author has an open mind on the subject. 
The lawyers will not fail to make use of the book. Even the judges and 
others interested in the Hindu law, particularly the students of law, will find 
it very useful. 


The book, in a way, makes an advance over Mulla’s treatise. The 
law of inheritance, minority and guardianship, coparceners. debts, partition, 
adoption, stridhan, woman’s limited estate, gifts and bequests, maintenance, 
religious and charitable endowments and of benami transactions among Hin- 
dus has been explained at length in various chapters, in astraightforward and 
clear manner. Treatises on the Hindu law generally lack clarity of thought. 
This book does not. Most of the writers and commentators have made the 
law still more confusing by their confused thinking. The author of this 
treatise is different; His commentaries are well-balanced and the treat- 
ment of the subject matter masterly. Considerable pains have been spent 
on the seléction of the case law to make it up-to-date. The method of 
approach to the subject is indeed commendable. The only jarring note 
sometimes is the repeated reference to the law prevalent in Mysore. If in 
subsequent editions the author comes out of this confinement, he can still 
> farther strengthen the all-India appeal of the book. 


EXAMINATIONS IN INDIA, THEIR DEFECTS AND REMEDIES: 


by Dr. Salamat Ullah. Bombay: Orient Longmans Ltd. 1951. 123pp. 
p. Rs. 4/-. 


This is a stimulating book. The author has written on a topic to 
which he has given special study and which has baffled solution up to now. 
! Teachers and students will find the study invaluable. After giving the 
. background of: education in India, the present system of examination, 
the development of objective-type tests and the modern practices and tre- 
nds in examinations in the U.S.A.and Britain, Dr. Salamat Ullah gives 
various proposals to reorganise the examination system in India. He does 
not minimise the difficulties that are being encountered in making imme- 
diate improvements in the administration of examinations; but if his su- 
ggestions are followed, much reform in the right direction can be intro- 
duced. His universal scheme of education, long-range plan of reorgani- 
sation (and administration ) of the curriculum and techniques to appraise 
the outcomes of group projects and collective output and to measure essen- 
tial skills and achievements in various fields of knowledge will appeal to 
many. Here or there provocative suggestions are made, but Indian edu- 
cationists need them very badly. : 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


of the Countries of Asia and the Far East: Prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. New York: United 
Nations: Department of Economic Affairs. 1951. 88pp. ( Selling Agent: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co. , Scindia House, New Delhi ) 
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REVIEWS 


This report on foreign investment laws and regulations of the count- 
ries of Asia and the Far East is undoubtedly enlightening. The countries 
chosen are Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo-China, Indonesia, the Republic of 
Korea, the Federation of Malaya and the colony of Singapore, Nepal, North 
Borneo, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand and Japan. The appendices 
give an idea of the exchange rates and the authorities to be contacted by 
prospective foreign investers in the various countries of the region. There 
is complete information in this report regarding not only the laws and regu- 
lations governing the treatment of foreign investments in the countries men- 
tioned above, but also about the remittance of dividends, interests and pro- 
fits, taxation, insurance, immigration of foreigners, lands and mining, trans- 
port services, nationalisation of industries, economic controls, banking, 
shipping, aviation, etc. The articles concerning the matter have been quoted 
at length from the constitutions. ‘The report ensures judiciousness and 
well-balanced elaboration of the data. 


UNITED NATIONS WORK AND PROGRAMME FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: 


New York: United Nations. Department of Public Information. 1951. 


40pp. 15 Cents. ( Selling Agent: Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT- 


A Human Approach. ( Unesco and its Programme V) Paris: Unesco. 
( Publication 826 ) 


The first booklet gives the essential facts on how the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies provide technical assistance for economic 
development. It is explained how the programme came into being, what 
are the principles of technical assistance and how the programme works 
and is administered. The record of technical assistance in 1950 is appen- 
ded, with a brief mention of the regional projects in different countries. 
Co-operation with other programmes is sought so that there is no dupli- 
cation of effort. Founded on the ‘‘principle of universality’, the expanded 
programme is ‘‘a true United Nations programme” which will appeal to 
one andall. The readers will find in this pamphlet interesting material to 
et up international co-operation through projects which yield tangible 
benefits. 


The second booklet keeps our interest sustained in the Unesco 
and captures the imagination of economists and others for its lucidity and 
planned treatment of the subject-matter. The elaboration of the role of 
the Unesco convinces one that this international body is really doing 
very useful work. Its new programme of education, scientific informa- 
tion, training and research is highly attractive. The picture of technical 
assistance from the Unesco in operation in a number of countries, like 
Ecquador, India and Liberia is gripping, though the slowness inherent 
in the programme is evident perhaps due to various difficulties encoun- 
tered. 


WORLD FACTS AND FIGURES 


New York: United Nations, Department of Public Information. 1951. 36pp. 
25 Cents. ( Selling Agent : Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia House, 
New Delhi ) 
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It must be admitted that the information contained in this pamphlet 
ranges over a wide field of data not always readily available. We have co- 
gent facts and figures about world population, life expectancy, production, 
wheat, fuels and energy, petroleum, electrical energy, steel, strategic me- 
tals, cement, chemical industry, natural rubber, tobacco, railroad operations, 
merchant shipping fleets, shipping freights, motor vehicles, external trade, 
phone communications, communication by mail, medical facilities and new- 
spapers. It is an indispensable reference guide for those appearing in va- 
rious general knowledge tests. 


BETTER HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
( Unesco and its Programme VI) Paris: Unesco. (Publication 938 ) 


The Unesco has undertaken the difficult task of improving history 
textbooks by creating a clearing-house of textbook improvement informa- 
tion, by holding seminars and bringing together experts in the field. This 
pamphlet tells us how international seminars are held, how they are in ac- 
tion, and what their results are. It emphasises the fact that world history 
needs to be de-Europeanised and should stress the importance of different 
religions and civilization rather than politics. The results of the seminars 
are encouraging. In India we must cooperate with the Unesco in the task 
of improving textbooks. Our professors and teachers of history must take 
notice of this pamphlet and study it seriously. It isa beautifully written 
Unesco publication. 


FILM DISCUSSION GROUPS IN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION: 


by Peter Brison. London: Film Centre Ltd. 1950. 21pp. 1Sh. 


Film discussion groups play an important part in reviewing the con- 
tent and presentation of a particular film and gauging its educational value. 
The pamphlet deals with the general theory and practice of using films with 
such discussion groups. It emphasises the need of a film service and ‘‘a 
network of film discussion groups” in different parts of the world. India 
realises the significance and utility of such groups to guide the film-maker 
and feels that haphazard production of films in the country must stop. Such 
pamphlets are welcome as they pave the way for a desirable achievement. 
The pamphlet, under review, by giving ‘'a practical example’’, has given the 
right guidance in the matter. 


LIBRARIES IN ADULT AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION - 


The Report of the Malmo Seminar: by Cyril O. Houle. ( Incorporating 
Reports prepared by Yvonne Oddon, Lachlan F. MacRae and Others. ) 


Paris: Unesco. 1951. 179pp. $1. 00. 


Librarians-cum-educationists in India will find this report under re- 
view indispensable for proper building-up of libraries in their country and 
making them true centres of education, world culture, international rela- 
tionships and viewpoints. The Unesco Seminar technique must be taken 
advantage of and the library adult education programmes and audio-visual 
methods and techniques discussed in this report properly grasped and 
followed. Part four, dealing with library services in under-developed 
regions, will be a good guide. Chapter XVI on the evaluation of the semi- 
nar will help us in assessing the value of the discussion process recommen- 
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ded in this report. Each chapter contains the views of an expert, which 
are thoroughly sound and indicative of progressive thought. India badly 
needs planned and organised adult education centres and a scientific app- 
roach through libraries providing all communication media, classification 
of slide films and motion pictures, radio and television, discussion groups, 
exhibitions, recordings, etc. The treatment of different topics in the re- 
port is basically pertinent and objective. 


PUBLIC USE OF THE LIBRARY AND OTHER SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION, 


by Angus Campbell and Charles A. Metzner. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan: Institute for Social Research. 1950. 76pp. 


This monograph embodies the major findings of a survey undertaken 
by the survey research centre of the University of Michigan for the Public 
Library [nquiry _ It is of special importance to us, in India, as we have yet 
to build up scientifically developed public libraries with conscientious au- 
diences reached by the major media of mass communication, newspapers, 
radio, magazines, motion pictures, books and public meetings. The data in 
the first chapter deal with such audiences. The part the public library plays 
in *‘this pattern of public coverage’’ is properly defined. The extent of 
library use by different people is analysed in chapter two which answérs the 
question: ‘‘Who uses the Public Library” ? Chapter third, ‘‘Why and how 
the Library is used” presents the data “on the purposes for which people 
go to the library” and the last chapter gives ‘‘the public reactions to cer- 
tain proposals for extended library service’. The monograph is fairly ex- 
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haustive, thoroughly scientific and a distinct improvement on the existing 
literature and research work on the subject. Indian librarians will study it 
with advantage. It deserves a wide circulation. 


h THE REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM, their development thr- 
a ough two decades and their possibilities for the future: by P. H. Sewell. 
a London: The Library Association. 1950. 36pp. 

r 

h The regional library system is now the ‘‘accepted part of the pattern 
t. of British Library’services”. ‘This pamphlet discusses the regional policy 
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so far pursued and surveys the developments of the regional library systems 
prevailing in Britain through two decades and their possibilities for the 
future. The financial aspect of the matter is stressed at length, The need 
of adequate staffing is emphasised with a remark: ‘‘adequate staffing is 
dependent on adequate finance and, in so far as this is lacking, regional 
schemes are failing.”” How far the interlending system since the war has 
succeeded is explained. If we, in India, are to follow the regional library 
systems, we must study this pamphlet thoroughly and try to avoid, as far 
as possible, the pitfalls faced by the British librarians. It isa frank assess- 
ment of the situation. 


A SURVEY OF THESIS LITERATURE IN BRITISH LIBRARIES, 
by P. D. Record, London: The Library Association. 1950. 21pp. 

This is a survey of theses submitted to British Universities and of 
“collections of theses from foreign Universities, or not connected with Uni- 
versities at all, in British Libraries”. The pamphlet first takes up British 
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University theses and then deals with foreign theses in British libraries. 
The information contained in it is highly useful to Indian scholars who go 
to England for their various degrees. In some libraries published theses 
may be borrowed under normal library rules for books and the unpublish- 
ed ones with the consent of the author or the head of the department of 
the University. While in others both the categories are freely available. 
Sometimes the permission of the librarian is necessary. 


fevNTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


The Films Library 


The Central Government has a films library which lends films and 
filmstrips to educational and social welfare organizations. The library will 
now include other visual education aids like posters, charts, models, maps 
and graphs, The films library has 800 (16mm) films and 802 (35mm) films- 
trips. Most of these are British and American, though a few have been re- 
cently produced by the Films Division of information and Broadcasting 
Ministry and some Indian producers. These latter, being in Indian langua- 
ges, are in greater demand than the foreign films. On an average 400 films 
are lent out by the library every month. The State Government too have 
their own films libraries. They work in co-operation with the Central lib- 
rary which maintains an annotated catalogue of its stocks. The total num- 
ber of projectors with educational institutions throughout India is estima- 
ted to be only 500. Looking upon films as a means of entertainment only, 
lack of power, facilities, general low standard of living, scarcity of raw ma- 
terials and want of efficient technical skill are some of the factors: hampe- 
ring the growth of audio-visual aids to education in India. 


Delhi Public Library 


The Prime Minister will inaugurate the Delhi Public Library on Octo- 
ber 27, The Library is a joint project of the Delhi Municipal Committee, 
the Government of India and Unesco, and aims at providing to the people 
a public library service and a community centre for popular education. It 
will be a model for all public library development in India. 


The Municipal Committee has earmarked an annual grant of Rs. 25,000 
for the Library. So far 6,000 books have been collected of which 2,000 are 
for new literates. It has also a large shelf for gramophone records. The 
shelf will contain records teaching correct pronunciation of foreign words 
and a selection of classical music. 


The services of the Library will be available free to all irrespective of 
caste, creed and religion. There will be a special room in the Library for 
holding discussions and exhibiting educative film shows. A Reading Room 
will also be maintained and arrangements are being made for children by 
giving them opportunity for hearing good stories, The Children’s Room 
will be equipped with special kind of furniture adapted to their require- 
ments and with picture books and magazines. 
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A mobile library van, expected to arrive from the U.S. A. by Decem- 
ber, will start functioning from February next year. It will go round the 
city and the rural areas with about 2,000 books. 


Libraries in Britain 


Fifty-three public libraries in Britain possess gramophone lending co- 
llections, and a few, notably Guildford and Rugby, lend pictures as well. 
A feature of many libraries is an information section, where questions on 
almost every subject are answered by a skilled staff. In 1939 approxima- 
tely 247,000,000 books were borrowed from the free libraries. In 1950 this 
figure increased to 300,000,000. + 


a 


Exemption of Sales Tax on Books in Delhi State 


The efforts of Delhi State Booksellers’ Association have borne fruit 
in as much as that State authorities have exempted books of all kind fromthe 
Sales Tax that comes into force in that state with effect from the Ist of No- 
vember, 1951. 


We congratulate the authorities and the Association for taking up the 
cause of the book lovers and thus making a solid contribution towards the 
promotion of culture in this country. The Siles Tax on books implies an 
indirect taxation on libraries and educational institutions and this is a cont- 
radictlon of the very fundamentals of the cultural policy of Government of 


India. It is indeed unfortunate that some of our most advanced states like 
Bombay continue to collect Sales Tax on 99% of the books-their 1% excep- 
tion being the prescribed Text Books. We wish they realise the backward- 
ness of our country in the spheres of education & culture as also the aggre- 
vation of these curses because of their unsympathetic policy towards the 
realm of books. They will do well to follow the healthy example of the 
Delhi State authorities in exempting the books of all kinds from the provi- 
sions of the Bengal Sales Tax Act. We also call upon the booksellers and 
librarians of such states to make the state authorities realise their unjust 
attitude towards books through their organised efforts. 


Books on Raising Children 


A Series of books on raising children will be publisbed jointly by 
McGraw-Hill and Parents’ Magazine. The first book, to appear in the 
fall of 1952, will be a manual covering the period from birth to six years 
og age.-.Vivien Kellems, the Connecticut industrialist who rebels against 
withholding the income tax of her employes, is completing a book on 
taxation. She ’ll probably call it ‘*Toil, Taxes, and Trouble.” 


Books at the Festival 


Books, all kinds of books, are taking a widespread part in the Festival 
of Britain, 1951. The Exhibition in the Victoria and Albert covers 650 
years of English thought, literary art and printing craft: and it is among 
the finest assemblies of books ever made. Imagination has gone into its 
design and presentation, so that it stimulate the eye as well as the mind 
and heart. 
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It has 14 Aisles of History (the Thinker, Poet, Storyteller, Historian, 
Playwright, Venturer Scientist, Divine, Spectator, Artist, Countryman, 
Londoner, Sportsman and Free Citizen ) and 780 items that have together 
a fabulous rarity-value. Here amid much else are the Wycliffe and Cove- 
rade Bibles: a First Quarto of Hamlet ; Caxton’s printing of the Canterbury 
Tales and of the first volume in English ; Milton’s Paradise Lost ( 1667 ) ; 
the original manuscripts of a poem by Shelley, Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
Boswell’s London Journal ; such rare, lovely volumes as the Temple of Flora 
and the first, ten-copy, edition of Shotter Boy’s London As It Is. 


Also. John Bunyan’s County Rhimes for Children (1636) and early 
chapbooks of the pantomime tales, in an attractive Children’s Corner which 
has a revolving panoramic peepshow of scenes from the most famous of 
children’s stories. The very young are as well served as the very learned. 
This Festival Exhibition of Books inspires visitors through its unique reve- 
lation of the many-sided genius in the thought and literature of a race. 


Trade Barriers To Knowledge 


It is the first single-volume manual yet prepared on regulations affec- 
ting international trade in educational, scientific and cultural materials, 
has been published by Unesco. Covering 43 countries, the book gives de- 
tailed data on tariffs, sales taxes, exchange controls, licensing, quota and 
export regulations as applied to newsprint, books, music and other publica- 
tions, works of art, visual and auditory materials, scientific equipment and 
materials for the blind. 


. Ina foreword, Unesco points out that all of these materials are ‘‘des- 
perately needed as aids to the cause of enlightenment’’. It also urges go- 
vernments organizations and individuals to support measures to remove 
these barriers to knowledge and so ‘‘speed the day when a manual such as 
this will no longer be necessary’’. 


The manual was compiled by the Division of Free Flow of informa- 
tion of Unesco’s Department of Mass Communication with the aid of the 
Intelligence Unit, of the Economist, London. 1951. 167pp. 6sh. (Available 
at all Unesco sales agents ) 


The Healthy Village 


This Unesco monograph tells the story of an experimental fundamen- 
tal education project carried out by Unesco in Western China with the ob- 
ject of preparing sample “educational tools” or teaching aids, mostly visual. 
The experiment was given a timelimit of one year, January to December 
1949 and the theme chosen was ‘‘The Healthy Village’’, education in he- 
alth problems being of value not only in other parts of China but all over 
the world. 


The work done in experimenting with visual aids in fundamental edu- 
cation, however, was important, and apart from wall and mobile posters 
and special “picture books’’, the direct art method used for filmstrips and 
animated cartoons was a distinct contribution in technique, and a pioneer 
field opening up now possibilities for other such projects in less-developed 
areas. Price. 2/6d. ( Available at all Unesco sales agents ) 
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PENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 
-Conipulisity BAdcation ‘in England, by Prof. W:O. Lester Smith 


"The booklet outlifies ‘the Compulsory Education Act of 1870, the sub- 
‘s¢quent trends which led to the Education Act of 1902, and the Act of 1944 
‘whieh abolished ‘the elementary school ‘thus bringing to an end the obso- 
‘lete conception of a ‘system of education baséd on the principle of ‘two na- 
tions” the priviléged'and the under-privileged”’. 


**Two factors have combined to make us touchy or sensitive about 
governmental interference in educational affairs’, Professor Smith writes. 
“First, the legacy of mistrust about the control of education, bequeathed 
to us by the 17th century, and secondly, the long reign of the economic 
doctrine of laisser-faire’’. 


This study forms part of a group planned by Unesco in an effort to 
clarify the problems of compulsory, free and universal schooling and pub- 
lished as a uniform series of booklets. Price. 3sh. (Available at all 
Unesco sales agents ) 


Cheap and Wholesome Non-Rationcd Foods 


The All-India Women’s Food Council ( Mysore Branch ) in co-opera- 
tion with the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, is 
popularising a unmber of cheap and wholesome non-rationed food articles. 
Preparations like Halva made out of Tapioca Soji, Masale-Vade of dals and 
groundnut, Vange-Bhath, Késari-Bhath prepared out of the Synthetic food 
grains, aerated ginger drink, fruit juices and other fruit products of the My- 
sore Food Institute are being greatly appreciated by the public. The de- 
mand for the above-mentioned non-rationed articles has increased consi- 
derably from the first day of the Exhibition owing to their very low cost. 
Methods of preparation of the food articles are also éxplainéd to the public. 
The production of synthetic grains, groundnut milk, preparation of fruit 
juices and methods of storage of grains, fruits 4nd vegetables are demons- 
trated at the Institute Stall specially put up for the purpose at the invita- 
tion of the Mysore Dasara Exhibition Committee. Visitors can thus actu- 
ally see the food processes which are demonstrated every morning and eve- 
ning at the Institute Stall and sample the products at the ‘‘Annapurna’”’ 
Cafeteria of the All-India Women’s Food Council on the Mysore Dasara 
Exhibition Grounds. 


Catalogue Cards for Films 


The Library of Congress has recently started a new service to print 
and distribute catalogue cards for motion pictures and filmstrips. Since 
[90I printed cards for books and other library materials have been supp- 
lied by the Library but catalogue cards for films havé not in the past been 
available. 


An agreement has been made by the Library of Congress with the 
Office of Education that will result in comprehensive coverage by catalogue 
cards of Government films. The Library will print entries prepared by 
the Visual Aids Service of the Office of Education, which is the central film 
cataloguing agency for the Governme t. The printed card for motion pic- 
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tures and filmstrips will be the standard (7.5 x 12.5 mm ) size on 100 per- 
cent rag paper and will contain the name of the picture, the producer, date 
of release, running time, size of film, notation on sound and colour, and, 
as applicable, credits, a summary of the contents, subjects covered, grade 
level, and other information essential to a complete cataloguing description 
of the film. The standard space for over-printing or typing subjects or 
other headings will be reserved at the top of the card, and space on the left 
margin will be ample for location notations or other information desired by 
the user. 


Before this new catalogue service could be undertaken, a code of ru- 
les for cataloguing films had to be developed. These rules, which drew 
upon the experience of the Office of Education, the Copyright Office, and 
the National Archives, have been approved by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and members of film associations and audio-visual groups. It is 
expected that they will be as widely adopted as the Library of Congress 
rules for descriptive cataloguing of books have been. 


Information about this new service may be obtained by writing the 
Card Division, Library of Congress. Washington 25. D.C, 


New Lighting Installed in Library of Congress Shrine 


New brighter, lighting that will display and protect the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States to the best ad- 
vantage of the documents has been installed in the Library of Congress 
Shrine that houses these American charters. The National Bureau of Stan- 
dards designed this lighting, which cuts out about 98 percent of the blue, 
violet, and ultraviolet light that NBS scientists found to be the most dama- 
ging to the parchments and the inks. 


A yellow filter film has been used in the Shrine for some years, Alvin 
W. Kremer, Keeper of the Collections in the Library, said, but the new fil- 
ter system designed by NBS keeps out more of the harmful rays, while per- 
mitting a 5-fold increase in the useful light for viewing. 


Correspondence Pool 


This new project has been established by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation International Relations Committee. Foreign librarians wishing to 
keep in touch with activities in any specialized area of special library work 
in the United States are assigned one or more cofrespondehts among our 
membership working in the same field. This pool now has many members 
from many countries and judging by the active correspondence ensuing is 
a great help. Anyone wishing to join this pool may do so by writing to the 
International Relations Committee and stating their particular area of spe- 
cialization. A correspondent from our membership will then be assigned 
to you, and inquiries may then be directed to this person. To show how 
it works: A librarian in Belgium interested in aeronautical documentation 
received complete information from his American correspondent, an S.L.A. 
member, who is the Chief of the Office of Aeronautical Intelligence, Natio- 
nal Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Further Information may be 
obtained from the Executive Secretary, Special Libraries Association, 31 
East Tenth Street, New York 3, New York ( U.S.A. ) 
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Children’s Books 


Waggles and the Dog Catcher, by Marion Beldon Cook 


This gripping story tells how Waggles a little white dog ran afoul of 
the Dog Catcher for his efforts to escape. Waggles jumped into a coalbin 
and came out black; he wagged his tail into a pail of whitewash; he met a 
boy with a garden hose and got his legs washed off— only a few of the light- 
ning changes that baffled the Dog Catcher. 


Children will love the tale of Waggles’ transformations and how at last 
he found a home where he could relax and be his own white self again. They 
will also be delighted to see the masterly drawings by Louis Darling on eve- 
ry page, which exactly catch the story’s lively humor. ( New York: William 
Morrow and Co. 1951. 64pp. $2.00.) 


Perilous Voyage, by Elsie Ball 


A graphic adventure story, laid in New Testament times. Rufus, son 
of a mountain chief, is captured in a battle between warring tribes and taken 
to a wild little village high in the lsaurian mountains. Going with the war- 
riors to rob a rich caravan, Rufus is seized by Roman soldiers. He beco- 
mes the slave of the Commander Metellus and starts with him by boat for 
Rome. That is the perilous voyage on which the Apostle Paul also has star- 
ted to Rome and which ends in storm, shipwreck, rescue, and a great chan- 
ge in Rufus’ life. 


There is also a fascinating information on the ways of living and thin- 
king in the Eastern Mediterranean region during the early days of the Ch- 
ristian era. [Illustrations in the book are by Ralph Ray. (Nashville 2, 
Tennessee : Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1951. 128pp. $1.75) 


Jesus, the Little New Baby by Mary Edna Lloyd 


It is the story of Jesus, the Little new Baby. Here, through simple, 
familiar words and lovely pictures, the little child meets the Baby whose 
coming was heralded with golden light and wonderful song. The tender 
eyes of Gray Donkey, Brown Cow, and White Dove, the very young child 
can see and enjoy the most beautiful and beloved of all stories. Familiar 
words and soft illustrations, by Grace Paull create an unforgettable Impres- 
sion of the Nativity. { Nashville 2, Tennessee : Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1951. $1.00) 


THE 75th ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Extracts from Appendix to The Library of Coagress Information 
Bulletin, July 16, 1951) 


The 75th annual conference of The American Library Association, 
was held in Chicago, principally at the Stevens Hotel and the Palmcr House, 
from July 7 to 14. In additionto the regular meetings, there were three 
pre-conference ‘‘workshops” on July 7 to 8 - an Audio-Visual Workshop, a 
Bookshop, and a Trustee Workshop. The theme of the Confrence was 
“The Heritage of the USA in Times of Crises”’. 
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The Pre-Conference Audio-Visual Workshop on July 7-8 emphasized in 
five meetings the correlation of audio-visual with printed materials. In 
other meetings were, shown. devices for, using films, in discussian groups, a 
demonstration of corrélation of readers and films under actual conditions 
with children present; ademonstration of the use of discussion strips based 
upon ‘‘Anna andthe King of Siam’’; aad the use of films in connection 
with the.solution of social problems, such as juvenile delinquency. At-a 
joint dinner with the Book Workshop, Mr. John K.M McCaffery, radio 
and television moderator, discussed the question of television vs. books, em- 
phasizing that books still constitute the permanent record, while television 
is ephemeral, and illustrating ways in which the two can be used in combi- 
nation to foster intelligent thinking. ( GHF, MBM ) 


The Pre-Conference Book Workshop was devoted to ‘‘Partnership of 
Publisher and Librarian.” Representatives of children’s young people’s, 
and adult departments of outstanding libraries, as well as librarians interes- 
ted in out-of-print books, met with a representative group.of publishers 
and wholesalers to discuss mutual problems. It was agreed that the 
publisher, the jobber, and the librarian share the same objective expressed 
by Melville Dewey-to get the right book to the right person at the right 
time. Progress was made on a number of common oaelbiaas: (1) For the 


better reviewing of new publications certain criteria were developed, as well 
as methods for securing reviews for the use of librarians on a state or regio- 
nal basis. (2) An experimental programme of exhibits in state libraries or 
at regional library meetings in three areas of U.S. was ptojected to give 
librarians pre-publication information regarding publications: (3)Sugges- 
tions were made for more effective distribution of pre-publication informa- 
tion (announcements posters, etc.) (4) To meet the out-of-print problem, a 


union catalogue was suggested of out-of-print books of which new editions 
are needed. (5) Methods were discussed by which librarians could assist the 
publishers by advice toward making their lists more selective. (6) ‘The ne- 
cessity was emphasized for resistance to the influence of pressure groups, 
both in publishing and in circulating publications. (TSS, FLA ) 


The Committee on Classification of the Division of Cataloguing and 
Classification held two early morning sessions, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
devoted to the new ( 15th ) Edition of the Decimal Classification. At the 
first meeting Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, the Editor of the new edition, explai- 
ned its objectives and admitted that the index was defective and would be 
replaced. Mrs. Frances J. Brewer ( Detroit Public Library ) presented a 
critique of the new edition pointing out its genuine merits and certain 
difficulties presented in its application, especially the problem of reclassifi- 
cation of books in classes where numbers have been changed from the 14th 
Edition. Discussion brought out additional criticisms of the 15th Edition, 
On Wednesday, Miss Julia Pressey (LC)read a paper analysing the differences 
between the 14th and 15th Editions and gave the results of an experimental 
application of the 15th Edition to 1300 books, in which 50% of the numbers 
came out the same as with the 14th Edition, 30% were shorter, 5% were 
longer, and 15% were different. She announces that LC has asked ALA for 
advice as to what practice to follow in adding DC numbers to LC cards. 
A showing of hands in an audience of approximately 200 indicated that 
about 10 prefer LC to add numbers based on the 15th Edition, about the 
same number prefer numbers based on the 14th, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority prefer to have the varying applications of both editions shown. Fur- 
ther action in response to the request of LC rests with the Division of Ca- 
taloguing and Classification. ( EBK ) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bihar the heart of India, by Sir John Houlton. Bombay : Orient Longmans 
Ltd. 1949. 223pp. Rs. 10/-. 

Biography of a New Faith, by Prosanto Kumar Sen, With 18 illustrations. 
Calcutta. Thacker, Spink & Co. (1933) Ltd. 1950. Vol. 1. 439pp. Rs. 10/-. 

Compulsory Education and its Prolongation. ( XI Vth International Confe- 
rence on Public Education convened by Unesco and the I. B.E., Geneva 
1951). Geneva: International Bureau of Education. 1951. 168pp. 

Compulsory Education in England, by W. O. Lester Smith. Paris : Unesco. 
1951. 63pp. 

Developing Village India — Studies in Village Problems. Planned by M. S. 
Randhawa. With a Foreword by Sardar Dattar Singh. Bombay: Orient 
Longmans Ltd. 1951. 290pp. Rs. 10/-. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Annual Report, 1950. Baltimore, Maryland. 27pp. 

India Since Partition, by Andrew Mellor. London: Turnstile Press Limi- 
ted. 1951. 156pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

Indlan Dancing, by Ram Gopal and Serozh Dadachanji. With 94 illustra- 
tions in Monochrome. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1951. 119pp. 16s. 

Indian Standards Institution. Fourth Annual Report. April 1950 to March 
1951, Delhi: I.S.1. 1951. 57pp, Rs. 2/-. 

Jesus the Little New Baby, by Marv Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace Paul. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1951. $1.00. 

Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education-The Report of the Malmo 
Seminar, by Cyril O. Houle. Paris: Unesco. 1951. 179pp. 

Library of Congress. American history and civilization. A list of guides 
and annotated or selective bibliographies. Compiled by Donald H. Mug- 
ridge. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1950. I8pp. 

Library of Congress. Introduction to Europe. A selective guide to back- 
ground reading. Washington: ‘Vhe Library of Congress. 1950. 201 pp.$1.00. 

Library of Congress. The Library of Congress and its Work. A Selection 
of pictures with descriptive text. 1950. 75 Cents. 

Library of Congress. The Rare Books Division. A Guide to its collections 
and services. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1950. 58pp. 60 Cents. 

Perilous Voyage, by Elsie Ball. [Illustrated by Ralph Ray. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1951. 128pp. $1.75. 

Philosophy of Library Classification, by S. R. Ranganathan. Copenhagen: 
University Library. 1951. 133pp. ( Library Research Monographs. Vol. 2 ) 

Problems of Educational Reconstruction, by K.G. Saiyidain, Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House. 1950. 36pp. Rs. 7/- 

Short list of Subject Headings, Compiled by Heather Sherrie and Phyllis 
Mander Jones. Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 1950. I67pp. 35s. ( Sel- 
ling Agent in India: Asia Publishing House, 17 Gunbow Street, Bombay.) 

Sonnets to Eve, by R. M. Challa. Bombay: Nalanda l’ublications. 1951. 
l6pp. Rs. 1/- 

The Bibliographical History of Anonyma and Pseudonyma, by Archer Tay- 
lor and Fredric J. Mosher. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1951. 289pp. $12.00. ( Published for the Newberry Library ) 

The Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore. Technical 
Bulletin. October, 1951. ea, 

The Islamic State and other political essays, by Ajit Kumar Sen. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co. ( 1933) Ltd. 1950, 14ipp. Ks. 3/12/- 

The Life of Mir Jumla, the General of Aurangzeb, by Jagadish Narayan 
Sarkar. With a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. (1933 ) Ltd. 1951, 336pp. Rs. 12/-. 





Printed and Published Sant Ram Bhatia, Talbot House, The Mall, 
at the Naharsons Printers, The Mall, Simla ( India ) 
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Library Supplies and Equipment 


SINCE 1924 
We are 100% specialists in Library 
Catalogue Cards, Borrower’s Cards, 
Periodical Record Cards, Book Supports 
(made of steel), Cabinets for Catalogues 
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A free brochure containing information on /ibrary mat- 
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